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Attachinents Across the Life-Slpan:' A teneratl^onai Perspective - 

■ ■ Y 
• • > • . • ■ ' , .» ■ ■ ■ 

• Jhe purpose of this paper ±& to. Suggest the Importance of Jlfe-span 
atta^ments In the work, fdmlly foleis. and: support systems of wome^i and 
to offer some Indirect empirlcaO^vldence ^f th^se attachments through 
an examination of values, sex-role identity and social competence within . 



families acrpss generatli:^ . 

Llfe-Spaii Attachments ' ^ , / 
' ' \ • ^ • ' ■ " ' ■ ^' , •• 

V Th^ concept of attachment Is boJ^ro^ed from the' Infaat literature 

.(Mn^Ah, ii972;:.Bowlby . 1969 Gevirt,, 1972). where it has twd^tionaily 
referred to (S^at very special relationship an infant has with his or her 
p'rlmary careglyer. Infant attachment V^g first "discovered" in the imlddle 
194p':8 and. 1950' s when^R^ o«ifers (Spitz; & Wolfe, 1946 Dennla^ 

Provence- &'Llpton\ 1962) teport'edythat infants were not thriying ili ' ' 
Hospitals .and. orphanages; Careful' studj^^ugg^sted ^at this failure to 
thrive vas not the result of poqr^eeditig or .poor hygiene but was rather 
the result of a non^tlmulating^clal .enyironmerit . - People the^ became 
more cognizant of tfhe Importance of t^'at eariy first reiatlonship and begaH 
to study tHe attachment an^nfant exhibits toward his or her mother. ^Attach 
.Blent Became a primary concern among^ intent researchers defined as an 
affectibnal bond w'h^JcIrJirstspeclfic'ln focus and enduring in nature, and 

medsured by pjfS^lmlty seeking gM^aeS" Of str^ess or danger. Interruption" 

t, ' . . ' ^ ,- . ' ' 

of this normal attachment process e.lthet through separation or death of 
' ■■ " ■ "^'.^ ■ ■ . • • 
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the primary caregiver Is now known to be a possible cause of severe 

^ '• » ■ . • > ' ■ . - 

retardation of both physical and psychological growth of . an Infant. 

. - ... • ■ ; ■ , , : .;. . • , ■ ■ ■/ . - ■■ '■ ' - 

Infants were observed to protest and then wlth'drw from their environ- 

< . oj. . ) •-.•. " 

ment as a result of stressful long-tei^ separations. Some fnf ants wlth-v 

■■ ■ * ^ . ■ . ' . ■ \ * ■ ■ ' . • . 

drew to the point of total marasma whlch^lf not reversed restilted In • 

death; this, despite the fact that the Infants had lio physical disability. 

DramatlQ fi^ndlngs such as these sensltlzied psychol9glsts'' to the Importance 

of social Interaction and relationships , for Infants. ^, : ' . • ' 

The role of attachment for normal, ^infant Tdevelopment has been fairly 

- . -i;' " ' ;■ . • '/ * ■ ■ ■ . 

clearly established. NotVonly is attachment important for ^infants ir. ^ 

Sbnoomal situations but it 1^'alsj^a central aspect of normal growth and 

development. Ainsworth (1973) -suggests that th^ mo the^r-child: relationship 

provides the infant with a Secure base from which to explore. A lack of 

' ■ .' ■ , » 

■>■ 

^ such a secure base will prevent the normal child from seeking interaction 
with- hist or her environment ancf therefore will prevent the type of be- * 
haylors which are likely ji^to lead to optimal devfelopmerit . * Te-e^is (Lewis & ' 
Goldberg, 1969) h^s extended thlL nbtion even further a^d suggests th^t 
the type of relationship an infant establishes with his or 4ier mother has 
Implications not only for the present environment-infant Interactions but ' 
also f9r future interactions. The irlf ant, according to Lewis develops a 
psychological se;: which transfers to latet relationships. Such an^inter- 
pretatlon suggea.ts tViat attachments may al^i^e a critical. component of; 
adult ^development and adjustment. , . 

Much of what is knOwn about attaichments in Infancy can be dii 

! • • • ; ' . ■ ' . . . ^ . 

applied to a concept of adult attachments.. When one d!)ns'iders tl 
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.ipents of .adults, many of tl)e Infant. measures and effects can be applied'; - 
. P«ople do generally , have special .relatlohshlps they 'consider Importa^ 
that -are specific 'In nature ^d enduring -In, time. Aid, as In 'the case 

. '■ . ■.. • ' . ■ . - ■ , . . ■ ' 

of infant attachment, adult attachments CM^e readily activated by, stress 
v and manifested by >proxlTifl.ty. seeking to>£he attachment- figure. Adults too, 
are Ukely to turn to certain peopl^ who are Important to them during • * - 
anxious or stressful moments^AUhough attachm^t has not been studied : ' . 
by psychologists as an^^ja^rt^nt part of nbrm^l ^dulthood, there Is some 

evidence _to suggest^at attachments ^'re as Important to adults a*s they ' 

X . \ 

have. been showp/to be" to Infants. 

On^^p^spectlve, which Is 'increasingly accepted In the psychological 
lltejrrfture. Is the Importance of considering developmentailr^harige both 
^n children and adults as part of a life cycle of continuity and growth.^ 
Rather than examining Infants , children, adolescents, young adults Vand 
, old people each In Isolation, it Is more reasonable to examine on& period 

of a person's llfejhlle considering previous experiences that might 
^ Influence an individual '« present b-ehayiors . This same life-span concept 
can be' applied to attachments (Antonucci; 1976).. Considering adult attach- 
ments within, the framework of ps/Ao-social 'relationships, it becofflfes 
. much. more 'reasonable to consider an individual's attachments at any one 
lierlod ^in. time in relation to past and possible future attachments, that 
is,' to consider the consisten'cy or inconsistency^ within which that attach- 

«ent exists. At the present^time when consideriTi§ women in their rSpidly 
'i ' ' •■/'"■*■■ / • , 

changing world- of increased or at leias,t changed roles-, this Wion of 

continuity of /tLf^-span attachment' seems particularly crltlcalA Women 
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• ' ' " ■ ■ '.' '§' ■ ■ ' ' . ■ ■ 4 ' ,■. 

who are exploring new family -and work roles are In need of attachments to 
pv^vide a secure base, that Is, a consistency lu their lives from which , i 
to explore their world. Of course, this iiotlon applies to both men 'and 
women. If an lh41vldual Is committed to 01/ thrust liH:o the role of" 
assimilating hev/ realm^ of experience, life-span attachments should allow 
the exploration process to be more successful. Individuals with secure 
attachn^nts win have a firmer base from Which to proceed than individuals 
w^o do not have a consistent supportive base from whic^i • to. eniark". 
^ The concept of life-span attachments has received some attention 
in the gerontologicia literature. Since the cultural stereotype suggests 
that old people are weak,. needy and dependent, "perhaps it is more acceptable 
far them to acknowledge this* vuliierability. The impc^t^l^^cJf 'an' older- 
person having a confidant or close interpersonal att^p^t|^as demon- 
strated by towenthal and Haven's ^1968) classic studyt^^^ indiiited that 
the.^istence of a confident was the only distinguishabie difference be- 
tween^ider people who did or aid not eventually ' require institut»i,onalJ- 
Ization. The critical role of intimacy and interaction in the Lowenthal 
tad Haven study lends credence to the hypothesized importance of life-span 
attachments. Rather £han a sign of weakness, such attachments prove to be 
a source" of strength' for old people and, 'as this paper suggests,- perbkps 



for. others as well 



^ Kecently, Kalish and* Knudtson (1976)' urged that we reformulate tjie 
concept of dependency, used predominantly" to describe behJ^iors of the 
very young and the very old and instead consider that old pfeople- may Hot 
be exhibiting dependency but, rather attempting to maintain life-span- 
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attachments. With children there Is [a positive set of bchavlots described^ 
with the w^rd attachment and a nefeatlve set of behakora descried with the 
word dependent.- Thus far we have, only adopted the negative concept for 
old people and/ignored the positive. Kallph and Knud8tOn"(l976) offer - 
the earamples d^an old woman dependent upxik her daughter for a ^^^^ the 
doctor's and a wofi&w' who. will not give up a beloved cat to fen^et a nuirslng 
home and suggest that these behaviors should be considered as effotts t6 ' 
maintain longstanding attachments. They propo.se that we cOncen'tra'te on ' 
life-span attachments and examine the reactions of older people yhen' they 
find themselves Incapablie of maintaining the level of .attachments " they 
feel is appjropriatfi and desirable. A measure of the divergence between ' 1 
preferred and actual.number and quality of attachments mi^t. be a reaslllfly 
accurate measure of a person's life adjustment. The Impor'tahre of such 
a measure frequently emerges in >mexpected places and 'situations * xhe '' ''k 
documented and seVei 



jre effects of housing relocation tff t*e el<J^^y laay be',^ 

a dramatic illustration of the impottance. of attathments. DespKe the' 

. .■ ■ • :•■ - .. < ■ . 

opportunity to move from apparently delapldated l^ouslftg to never, ^ore 

. ■ . ' " ■ ^ . . - • \ ■ • . ' ' ' 

modem facilities^, older people hafee been known to display ext^remeiy nega- ' 



tlve reactions' to- su.ch new hotaes,/ sbmetlmes even death. ' AJlthoOgh tljl? 
reaction \ls generally seek as an indication of the f ralllfev ^nd tH-health 
.of the- elderly » their response may be better understood In' Ugh t of the . 
, ^ced physical and psychological break wl|h, loi|gstandlng community and 
neighborhood ties, s^that is, attachments*. , *. 

Hartup ahd Lempers (1973) j^re among the firkt- to apply the Concept 
^of attachments to the family by- suggesting thal^our understandinig of the 
••family would be greatly enhanced by'an interactional analysis of family 
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relatlonshlptf. Building from the mother- Infant attachment literature. 
■ which now advocates the-use of a dyadic bldlrectldn^al Interactional model. ' 
Hartup and Jemper's attempted t6 apply this perspective to adult family 
Interactions. While some were suggesting t»»at the nuclear family Waa 
deteriorated, dying, or at the very least. Isalated (see Cooper. T). , The' / 
Death of the Wljr. New Yo J,' 1971) . others were heeding Hartup and Lempers 
and examining the livter-relatlonshlps among family member^. . They re^rt 
substantial generational consistencies as well as a great deal of I'ntra- ' 
familial contact (Bangs ton." 1975; Hill. 1970; Troll. l97l). For example. ' 
Troll (1975) reports that within three-generation famines both men and 
women maintain kinship ties but that women provide sqclal support and 
services to x,ther family „,embexs whe:reas men are more likely to provide, T 
money aa a form of aid to relatives . ' Many researchers (Bengston &'Bla4, 
1973;, Hill. 1970; Troll, et al^ 1969) have begun to report generational 
flndlng^-that ' suggest certain ^nslsteTncles' In addition to the much,' touted 
dlfferen^ces .In social Int^tlons.^ttltudes. valu^and Ilk ^Perspectives 
Within the fankly. ^Contrary to.th/ thinking of sdme, psycholo^glsts and. 
soclolo>lsts about the decline ^ ,the, family in tt,e United St^; these • 
studies suggest the active, viable existen^ie' of a modlfl'ed Extended family 
network. TT,us. the three-geAeratlon family literature p'rovldes evidence 
lhat people maintain a sigmf leant, amount of 'contact within families over 
time, that is. maintain /mportant life-span att^hnJents . , " ; ^ 

With. the advent of better .education. . fewer chi;idren and increased V. 
employment, the life styles of women have been/changing. One purpose of ' 
this paper is to suggeit-that despite nt^rous and significant changes in 
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the lives of women, tft role of longstanding attachments remains crucial. 
The results of the two three-generational studies which are reported 
below, serve to reinforce this view. The Importance" of family ties 
. becomes Increasingly, evident when one conslders-the large degree of 
continuity and consistency across generations within families thdt exist 
at the same 'time and parallel to obvious differences and changes also 
evident in the family. This. Intra- family three-generation approach was 
chosen on the grounds that It w^uld provide a unique dnd fairly exten- 
slve amount of Information about family relationships • 

> Some Empirical Evidence 

Focusing on the probability of extreme .changes In values aid roles 
that must resulvt from the. nei^work and family life styles Individuals 
are being exposed to, two^of my colleagues (Nancy Gillett, af Syracuse 
Unlvers^lty and-^-rances Hoyer of Hutchlngs Psychiatric Center) and ^ 
thought It would-be Interesting to document these changes within the 
framework of sa^e sex family linked generational triads. Several genera- 
tlcms wlthlng the same family seemed particularly appropriate for study 
since family inters experience similar socialization although members 

of each, generation possess a unique life cycle perspective and age-related 

" ' . ■ ' ♦ ' ., 

role. We thoxfght people would hold values consistent with their roles. 

• . . V * 

developmental stages and functions within the. 'society , that is, that men 

. ■ \" ■ 

«nd women, young, middle-aged and old people would hkve distinctly differ- 

«nt value orientation^. 

We chose three types of values to examine: terminal. Instrumental 
«nd work-related. Thfi terminal and Instrumental values are delineated 
by Milton Rolpach (1968). He defines terminal values as Important rela-. 
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tlvly central guiding prlnclplee of a significant rtature which repre- 
sent "eni-states ot existence." We chose the terminal values: A Conf- 
iortible Life , Equality , An Exciting Life, Freedom , and A Sense of 
AccoapUshment . Instrumental values ace defined. (Rokeach, 1968) as nlore 
•peclflc, goal-brlented guidelines in one's llfe.^ The Instrumental values 
we explored were: ^Ambition. Capability , Independence , and Intelligence . 
An«r "fi„ally, we thought the wbrk-related values of Cooperation . Educat^n . 
Monejr. -Success, and Work Mght highlight age or- sex differences since 
people of different age^ and sexes would be at various points in their 
respective work careers. ) ^ 

Our subject^ Were 30 male and 30 female adult children, th6ir same 
sexed parents and grandparents (N - 180). The adult" children were con- / 
tacted through University .classes and asked to fill out a questionnaire^ 
>id distribute one each to their parent and grandparent, ' The questionnaire 
contained, a semantic differential scale for each of th. above mentioned 
values. This technique had b.edn previously demonstrated to be a viable 
technique for use with old people and was chosen over the Rokeach ranking, 
system for that reason (Antonuccl, 1975).' ' - 

Our findings confirmed some of our hypotheses but also offered some 
surprises. .There were generational dlf^rtnces in all of the Instrumental 
values and. all but one (Cooperation) elTthe work-related values. With the 

~ '^'^^ ""^ "° differences by generation 

in teSrwl values. And finally, the sex differences in values were lnter- 
••tlng but only at a borderline level of significance (p < .058). 
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Examination of the generational differences In Instrumental value. 

Indicate that In eyer)J case, older people asslsned hlgher, not lower, 

rating, to these value, than younger people. In the case of work-related 

value., the same tren<J was evident. The middle generation, presently In 
, ' • • • . 

the mainstream 6f the labor force, did consider work-related values 

important but In four out of five values, older people rated the values 
even more highly than thelr^ounger counterparts. One explanation for 
this finding Is that the oldest generation haS a strong commitment to a 
value system that by virtue of a lifetime of experience Includes work. 
Instrumental and terminal values. This Interpretation suggests that 
older people^do not abandon ^the values that were most relevant to their ' 
younger years but rather Increase or maintain a commitment to these as 
well a. additional values. It ^y be. that the coi^t;lnued commitment Is 
a result of the belief that such values provided thl Secure base from 
which they can now enjoy more retirement-related values both of the 
Instrumental and terminal type. On the other hand. It Is possible, and 
the cross-sectlinal nature of our data prevents a reasonable choice between 
,the two explanations, that old poeple have now Inflated their general value 
mrstem because of a. general feeling, of deprivation or withdrawal from the 
malns*eream of society. Our. Inclination Is that the former explanation Is 
viable than the lattfiy. 



The l^ck of generation differences In terminal values seems par- 
ticularly noteworthy. These are the values Rokeach says are most basic in 
OUT value .y.tems; the ones- of fundamental, enduring importance. And it 
im these values which reveal no differences within families across generations 
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Thu#, thla finding lends some support to t"he notion of continuity fnd 
•lsl(Urlty In the basic 8ocl*ll*atlon Experiences w-lthln the family 
• structure.! The only jenhlnal value rated significant!^ higher by older 
people than by people of the youngir generations was A Comfortable Llffe . 
•P»ls value:, although designated by Ro.keach as a tertainal value, does 
Intuitively Appear to be especially critical to older people^-tflnce It is 
particularly during this age period that maintaining a r^onably com- 
fortable existence may be threatened by financial or health strains. • 
Othetvlse-; the values Rokeach considered most basic seem to be transmitted 
accurately tfhd consistently across generations within the family. 

As I mentioned above, oqr analyses of sex differences Indicated that 
value differences be-tween men and women only reached" a borderline level 
. of significance. -.This. Itself, seems Interesting, College men and women, 
their parents .grandjfarents when lumped togethet and compared on the 
basis of- sex do.noC Show overwhelming differences. There do seem to be 
:inore similarities, thkn one might have (certainly more 'than we) expected In 
the^ie changing times " (see Footnote, 1>. .Ontre a^aln.* there .wer4 no Vx ' 
differences in termini! vglu^s and actually very few in ins^rum-fental or 
work-related yalufes. Where- there were differences. In the values Ambition . 
•a^ Educatlon , and Intelll|^ce, in each case women rated these values h^het. 
As with the generation differences, at least two explanations are possible. 
These differences may represent a shift toward achleveioent-related values 

^iff-vi^' ^*'f**"u'*! ""'f*^* however, that although there were no significant 
differences in the^e values, correlational analyses also indicate that ovet- 
«11 there are very few significant similarities. 



for yomen and,sHlf<t toward afflllatlve values for men. On the- other ^ 
hand,,^men may ratltlg. hlgl^^j^ which are not gener^tly attributed 
■ to them In th& culture btit are widely esteemed. This. 'latter explanation' 
might be Indicative of^ kind overcompensation In'r^ponse to society's' 
stereotypic view of women. In this case, the nature of the data precluded^ 
a reasonable choice between the explanations. In general, however, the • 
lack of sex differences In vklues across generations was more Impressive 
than the existence of such rences. (Details of this study have been ^ 

presented elsewhere, Antonuccl, Glllett & Hoyer, 19.76.) 

IStrlgued by these flndliys, Nancy Glllett, Mary ^evltt and I decided 
to' explore the area of sex role Identity and sotlal conpetency. We elcpected, 

^**^^^"Sing times, that older people would be more stereotypic In 
their sex role^ Identity than younger people. In a pilot study, 12 three- 
generation family related female triads were asked to complete the Bem 
Sex-Role Invento^-y and tl^e Texas Social Behavior Inventory. The Bem scale ^ 
Is designed to distinguish androgynous Individuals from those with more 
sex- typed sielf concepts. The Texas Social Behavior Inventory is designed 
to assess an Individual's general feelings of competence In a variety of 
social situations. It was expected that younger women would have lower 
femlrilnltg^^Snd higher masculinity scores than their mother and grandmothers 
and that this younger group would also have significantly higher social 
conipfetence scores. These expectations were only partially correct. In 



fact, there were several interesting unexpected .findings.^ 

The middle-aged women had the highest masculinVty scores (M = 97.8) 
followed by young women (M - 88.7), and then the oldest women (M = 76.3). 
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Each of^these •'differences were slgnlflcaai. -^n the. other hand, the two" , 
younger geneMt|<^ps "scored slgnlfl^ntly higher than the oldest generation 
on the feklnl'hity scale but their scores wk^ife not sl^lflcantly dlfferei^t 
.fn^eaqh other. , Finally, there were no " significant ij^erences Uy / 
generatlpn in social competence scores. Explorlng/^uirther, a high positlVe 
significant correlation between masculinity and s/clal competence and a 
low ppsltive nonsignificant correlation between femininity atid soclal^com-l 
petence Iras Indicated. It Is possible that this finding Is as mudh a / • 
•reflection about the Inadequacy of masculinity- femininity scales In general 
as It Is a reflection of the actual relationship between sex lole. Identity 
and' social competence^ However, the correlation between f^lnlnlty scores 
and social competence scoffs, although not statistically significant Overall 
suggest some very Interesting differences In patterns of relationships 
-when examined separately by ^jeneratlon. For the youngest generation, 
there was a positive correlation of r = .16 between femininity and sokal 
competence. In the middle-aged generation, this correlation was also \ 
l)ositlve but much higher, r - .74. 'in the oldes)^ generation, the .correlation 
between femininity and social 'coiqjetence was a negative one, r = -.27. 
Thus, contrary to prediction, middle-aged women have both higher masculinity 
and femininity scores and show a slgnlf^||nt relatlon'shlp between femininity 
and so^al con?>etence as well^as. the more expected xelatlonshlp between 
.masculinity and social competence scores. This suggests that although ' 
there may be changes in sex role identity, it is Important to note that 
middle-aged women have managed to achieve high masculinity, femininity 
afid high social competence^ scores, ref lectlng-»Neugarten and Datan's (1973) 
view that middle-aged women reach, a point in their lives where they have 
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'coped with a niajority of th6 fc^^ y^ung wpX and kre 

prepared to ventftire Into , new/ ^ 

olddle-aged women ssei to rajpresent a coinblnak'iJn \6^^^^e old and the 



new,' whlch^^sidts In a strbnger, perhaps inore androgynous concept of 
social conpe;tence. On, the |other hand, the older/4omen seem to lose all 
their sources of identity 



women who are ready to ''eirib 
some ro2fes and simply aham 



id self-deTlnition./ Contrary to the middle-aged ' 
ace .new jroles , tt^^e older women seem' to lose 



n .others. 



Some Thoughts About Wom^n^s 
Work^ Family Roles and Slpcial Support . 

• ' / 

There seems to be a thread th/t ties together the attachment theory 

discussed earlier and these two three-generation studies, thit Is, thaf 
generational: family links are aA: example (one of many) of attachments* 
that provide consistencies ai>ct support change. 

The three-generatlon/studles highlight tiwo things. First, there is 
clearly an important, interactive network among people of dlfferei>t gen- 
erations.:, This is indicate Aby. the lack of differences in terminal value 
, Systems within families. Thus, there is some evidence, albeit indirect, 
that long-term at;;achment relationships do exist across generations. The 
pilot three-gene^ration study of sex role identity and social competence 
' suggests a se^nd useful/point. Although we are' in the midst of constant, 
sonfetimes extreme changife, it is often difficult to predict where that: 
change will surface. Whereas it was hypothesized that chMges in a : 
positive direc|:lon in/the areas of 'se:i role identity and, social competence 
. yould come from young women, the data indicate that their middle-aged 
mothers were both more masculine and more feminine. These women seem » 
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to be/provlding an unpredlcted source of support .to their fanjl^esi 

» In conclusion. It. Is proposed that people, adults and Ittfants, men" 
^ndy women, require long-term, high-quality relaticushlps with others, that 
Is, attachments. These relationships seem- to be of major Impgrtanc^ to, 
adult, development and should receive more attention; Attachments repre- 
sent vital, IntAactlve communication systems that allow people the - 
strength to. explore new alternatives-. Traditional male^ female, parent- 
child relationships could thus be providing support for change, al founda- 
tion from which one can grow and expand!' These relationships need not 
be traditional; they may be heterosexual or homosexual friendships J It ' 
Is not the status or types of people Involved that are "^jl^tant , but 
rather the vei^ nature of the relationship— relationships based on ^ 
equality and mutual support. =. 

As times change and women communicate more and more with each other 
In an attempt to share the burd.en and rewards of change. It seenis critical 
that, .the need for the social support provided by significant attachments 
be empha^Blzed.' The Important role these attachments play In bur lives, ' 
shoald be Acknowledged, so^that It will be possible to teach each other 

• ■ — . ■ ' ■ * 

how to develop^ and nurture prqductlv^^i^,he?lthy attachments^ An important 
contribution of the Women's Movement and research on women can be to 
explicate and encourage the development of positive attachments and help 
people, both men and women, to avoid the unhealthy attachments exemplified 
by battered wives and abusing parents. Social support systems or healthy 
attachments are critical to the adjustments that must be made in the areas 
of .work and family "in these sometimes frustrating, sometimes exhilarating, 
but certainly changing times. 
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